











Corps phot) 


Major General Allen H. Turnage (the pitcher), of Farmville, WC. and Brigadier General 
| fred Noble (the catcher), of Federaisburg, Md, discuss the mext pitch to a batter on 
whom the count is 3 and 2. Photo was taken during game between officers and enlisted 
men at a South Pacific base. 
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Spain Restricts 
Aid to Germany 


Spain will once more receive oil 
shipments from the U. S. 

These shipments were halted by 
our State Department last February 
because Spain sent matérials and 
men to fight against our enemy. 


A new agreement has been signed’ 


between the Allies and Spain. 

In exchange for oil, Spain has 
agreed to cut down on her shipments 
of wolfram (tungsten ore) to Ger- 
many. Spain also agreed to expel 
German and Japanese agents from 
Tangiers in North Africa and with- 
draw troops of the Blue Division 
who have been fighting the Russians 
on the eastern front. 

Under the terms of the new pact, 
Spain will send Germany only about 
half the wolfram ore shipped in 
1943. Germany will now receive 
only 280 tons of this vital metal for 
the rest of 1944. 


ABSIE Gives Nazis 
“Invasion Jitters” 


ABSIE, the American Broadcast- 
ing Station in England —is proving a 
headache to Hitler. ABSIE sends its 
powerful radio waves out over the 
continent to Europe. It reaches and 
instructs the conquered people, and 
the Underground. And it gives the 
Nazis a bad case of “invasion jitters.” 

In the first broadcast over ABSIE, 
Robert E. Sherwood, director of the 
overseas branch of the Office of War 
Information, told the Underground 
to hold themselves in readiness for 
the signal to strike. 

The Nazis tried hard to jam 
ABSIE’s first broadcast by radio in- 
terference. They failed. 
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Official U. 8. Signal Corps photo 


AT THE HEIGHT OF BATTLE IN BOUGAINVILLE: U. S. troops pursue Japs 
through the jungle. Soldier in foreground is firing at Jap on far side of tank. 


Pilot Describes 
Fortress on Fire 


How does it feel to fight back a 
fire in a blazing Flying Fortress? 
Lieutenant Roland C. Schellenberg, 
of New Bedford, Mass., was piloting 
a Fort to Germany when the whole 
cockpit suddenly burst into flame. 

Schellenberg said: “I ripped off 
my oxygen mask, my flak suit and 
helmet, and had the co-pilot, Lieu- 
tenant Lee B. Eddington, of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, take the controls. 

“The navigator: was fighting the 
fire. I took his extinguisher. Just then 
the oxygen supply exploded. 

“As I looked back I saw my para- 
chute pack open and the chute fall- 
ing out of the open escape hatch. 
The entire door had been blown 
away, and bombardier, navigator, 
and engineer had disappeared. I 
think they must have been blown 


out by the explosion. The radio op- 
erator contacted the Air Sea Rescue 
and reported the position of the 
missing crewmen. They were not 
found, 

“Flares were exploding, giving the 
blaze a fresh start in another section 
of the ship. The .50-cal. cartridges 
were also exploding. I used up my 
fourth extinguisher before the fire 
was under control. 

“We had turned back and were 
over the North Sea. Five of the 
bombs were red hot from the intense 
heat. Radio Operater Technical Ser- 
geant Wallace W. Morgan, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Gunner Staff Ser- 
geant Orville E. Reeves, of Nebraska 
City, crawled over and released 
them with a screw-driver. 

“All this time the co-pilot was fly- 
ing the plane with his head out the 
window, so intense was the heat. 

“With the Lord’s help we landed 
the charred wreck at the first air- 
field we saw in England.” 
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CANDIDATES 
For President 


fo be chosen at Chicago Conventions 


During the summer, a great Amer- 
ican event will take place—the 
nominations for President and Vice- 
President by the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

The Republican Convention will 
open on June 26; the Democratic 
Convention on July 19. 

Both will be held in Chicago. 

Delegates to the Republican Con- 
vention are chosen by the Repub- 
licans of each state, sometimes by 
means of primary elections, some- 
times by state and county meetings 

The Democrats choose their dele- 
gates the same way. 

At the conventions, the delegates 
from each state vote for their choices 
for presidential and vice presiden- 
tial candidates. 

The Democrats will have 1,176 
delegates at their convention, and 
the Republicans will have 1,059. 

As the roll is called, a delegate 
from each state will cast the number 
of votes his state has been allotted. 

For example, the first name on the 
roll would be Alabama. When Ala- 
bama is called, a delegate will rise 
and say: “Alabama casts 24 votes for 
(name of candidate).” Alabama will 
have 24 delegates at the Democratic 
Convention and 14 delegates at the 
Republican Convention. 

The man chosen may be a favorite, 
as Roosevelt was in the 1940 elec. 
tions. 

He may be a favorite son, whose 
support comes almost entirely from 
his home state. 

Or lastly, the candidate may be a 
dark horse — an unknown who sud- 
denly leaps into popular favor. 

Favorite sons and dark horses are 
rarely nominated. But it can happen. 
All that is needed to nominate a man 
for President at either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic National 
Conventions is a majority vote of 
the delegates. 
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Sioux City Journal 


Two Sphinxes are twice as silent as onel 


After the delegates elect a candi- 
date for President — and sometimes 
this takes 10 to 20 ballotings — they 
select a running mate for him: This 
is the candidate for Vice President. 

When the conventions have chosen 
their candidates, the rest is up to the 
people. On next November 4th, they 
will go to the polls to decide which 
of the candidates are to serve as 
President and Vice President of the 
United States from Jan. 1, 1945, 
through Dec. 31, 1948. 


REPUBLICANS 

Here is a list of Republicans who 
are most frequently mentioned for 
the nomination: 

Thomas E. Dewey. Governor of New 
York since 1943. District Attorney for 
New York, 1938-1940. Age, 42. When 
elected Governor in 1943, he said he 
would not run for President in 1944. 
Most people believe he will run, if 
nominated. He himself is saying noth- 
ing. (See cartoon. ) 

John W. Bricker. Governor of Ohio 
since 1939. Attorney General of Ohio 
from 1933 to 1937. Age, 50. 

Lieut. Commander Harold E. Stassen. 
Elected Governor of Minnesota for a 
third term in 1942, then resigned to 
serve in Navy. Age, 37. 

Earl Warren. Governor of Caliternia 
since 1942. Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia from 1939 to 1942. District At- 
torney of Alameda County, California, 
from 1925 to 1938. Age. 53. 

Erie A. Johnston. President of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce since 1943 
Heads two electrical companies. Age, 
47. Home: Washington. 


DEMOCRATS 


Here is a list of Democrats, headed 
by President Roosevelt, who — if he 
decides to run — would probably be 
nominated on the first ballot. If this 
is the case, the others in this list 
would be considered for the nomina- 
tion for Vice President. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. President of 
the U. S. since 1932, Governor of New 
York State from 1929 to 1932. Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 1913-1920. Age, 62. 
He has not said whether he is a candi- 
date for re-nomination. (See cartoon.) 

Henry A. Wallace. Vice President of 
U. S. since 1940. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 1933-1940. Age, 53. Home state: 
Iowa. 

Alben W. Barkley. U.S. Senator since 
1927 (Kentucky). Congressman from 
1913 to 1927. Democratic majority 
leader in Senate since 1937. Age, 66. 

Tom (Thomas Terry) Connally. U. S. 
Senator since 1929 (Texas). Congress- 
man from 1917 to 1929. Chairman of 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Age, 66. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Under- 
Secretary of State since 1943. Lend- 
Lease administrator and special assist- 
ant to the President in 1941. Age, 43. 
Home state: Illinois. 

Harry S. Truman. U. S. Senator since 
1935 (Missouri). Justice of Jackson 
County Court, Mo., from 1922 to 1934. 
Chairman of Special Senate Committee 
to investigate the war effort. Age, 60. 

Sam Rayburn. Congressman since 
1913 (Tennessee). Speaker of the 
House, Democratic majority leader in 
75th Congress. Age, 62. 














International News photo 


CHINESE SOLDIERS learn operation of 
machine-guns from U. S. Army officers. 


CHINA was at war 
with Japan more than 
four years before Ja- 
pan’s attack on Pearl 
Harbor plunged us 
into war. 

Alone the Chinese 
used what weapons 
they had to give bat- 
tle to the invaders. 

Slowly the Chinese armies gave 
ground, making the Japanese pay a 
terrible price in men and yen. 

The Chinese withdrew into the in- 
terior of their country, kept their 
armies in good organization, and 
their guerrillas busy sniping at Japs 
and wrecking their communications. 

What the Chinese lacked in mili- 
tary equipment they more than made 
up for in a fighting determination to 
beat off the invader and outsmart 
him. 

Before discussing further the great 
achievement of the Chinese in this 
war, let us scan this giant of a nation 
with its 422,000,000 people and its 
area one-third larger than the United 
States. 

For centuries, China was a sleepy 
giant, with no interest in the ways of 
the Western nations — no interest in 
machinery, science, and speed. 

Japan’s invasion of China fully 


Chinese word 
for HONOR 


awakened the sleeping giant, and 
united the Chinese people in a single 
purpose — to beat back the Japs. The 
Chinese are a mighty ally for us. 
According to Admiral Nimitz, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U. S. Pacific 
Flagt, we will need to use China as 
an air base if we are to beat Japan. 

He said: 

“I do not believe we can defeat 
Japan from the sea alone. I believe 
the Japs can be defeated only from 
bases in China. Furthermore we 
want air bases in China from which 
we can deliver air raids — not spo- 
radic* ones — but like those the Ger- 
mans are receiving.” 


CHINA AWAKENS 


China is the oldest of all living 
nations. It has been in existence for 
well over 4,000 years. The Chinese 
were the most highly civilized people 
in the world when America was first 
discovered by Columbus. The Chi- 
nese invented gunpowder, paper, 
and printing with movable type. 

The basis of life in China is agri- 
culture. At least 85 per cent of all 
Chinese are peasants and live on 
small tenant holdings.* 

The land they plow was cultivated 
by their father, and their father’s 
father, and so on as far back as mem- 
ory will serve. This is the way of life 
the Chinese know best. It is an old, 
old way, and to us it helps explain 
why the Chinese people have been 
against changes of any kind. 

The Chinese people deeply re- 
spect what is old and tried. They are 
suspicious of things new and differ- 
ent. The Chinese are also peace- 
loving, and hate to change things by 
force. When a man fights, say the 
Chinese, it means simply that a fool 
has lost his argument. 

For many years foreign nations in- 
truded on the soil of the peaceful 
Chinese. The Japanese first invaded 


China in 1894, and in 1910 they took 
Korea. 

Japan was not the only nation that 
was taking advantage of China. Ger- 
many, Britain, France, and the 
United States all wanted to “cut in” 
on the Chinese melon. 

The European powers and the 
U. S. gained extraterritorial rights in 
the seaports of Eastern China. Ac- 
cording to these rights, Europeans 
and Americans did not come under 
Chinese law. This meant that if a 
European or American committed a 
crime, he could not be arrested by 
the Chinese police. Neither could he 
be tried in a Chinese court. 

When such cases came to court, the 
French, British, German or American 
judge, depending on the nationality 
of the accused, would not always 
hold a fair trial. Often the verdict 
showed favoritism for the “white 
man” who was being tried. 

Many Chinese felt that these privi- 
leges of foreigners in Chinese cities 
were shameful. But China, ruled by 
the weak Manchu Emperors, was not 
strong enough to correct these evils. 

On October 10, 1911, sleepy China 
began to stir. The Manchu Emperor 


CHINESE FOR CHIN 
AMERICA ARE GOOD 





was overthrown and a Chinese Re- 
public set up. [he leader of the revo- 
lution was Sun Yat-sen, called the 
George Washington of China. The 
new Chinese Republic was based on 
the Three People’s Principles of Sun 
Yat-sen. These were: 

1. Government by the people and 
for the people. 

2. Sufficient livelihood for all. 

3. Loyalty to the nation. 

Sun Yat-sen wanted to unite China 
into a strong, modern country. 

He wanted China to be able to 
defend her rights and her territory. 

He wanted the Chinese people to 
have what we call democracy. 

Before Sun Yat-sen invented it, 
the Chinese language had no word 
which meant democracy That word 
now exists. Translated it means “To- 
gether-Peace.” 


> 


This is the Chinese symbol fer VICTORY! 


The Chinese word for Republic is 
“People-as-Host Country.” 

Their word for Dictaturship is 
“Single-Decision-Pattern.” 

To give him support in developing 
a new and democratic China, Sun 
Yat-sen organized the Kuomintang 
( National People’s Party ). 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, a 
young soldier named Chiang Kai- 
shek became head of the Kuomin- 
tang, and commander in chief of the 
nationalist armies. 

With the help of Chinese commu- 
nists, Chiang defeated the cruel war 
lords who were plundering China 
He set up a national government, 
with one political party, the Kuomin- 
tang. 

Chiang married a sister-in-law of 
Sun Yat-sen. Madame Chiang had 
been educated in Wellesley College 


CHINESE BOY learning to write. He must master 
2,000 symbols to be able to express himself clearly. 





China Aid Counc: 


IN A CAVE, Chinese surgeons treat 
guerrilla soldiers behind Jap lines. 


in Massachusetts. Together, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madame Chiang 
founded China’s New Life Move- 
ment. Schools, roads, hospitals, and 
factories were built. 

When the war lords were finally 
defeated in 1927, it looked as though 
China was at last a united nation. 
Then an argument broke out be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi- 
nese communists, and civil war flared 
up between the two groups. 

The Chinese communists fled from 
Hankow to Kiangsi, where they es- 
tablished a soviet government. They 
held out there against the National- 
ist armies until 1934. Attacked again, 
the communists began their famous 
“Long March,” one of the most as- 
tounding marches in military history. 

The “Long March” began in 
Kiangsi and ended a year later at 
Yenan in Shensi province, a distance 
of 6,000 miles. 

The communists started their 
march with 100,000 men and ended 
with 50,000. They fought fifteen ma- 
jor battles and 300 skirmishes with 
the Nationalist armies. They crossed 
six big rivers, climbed eighteen 
mountain ranges, and occupied sixty 
cities during the “Long March.” 

The communists established an- 
other soviet government in Shensi 
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Blue area shows all of China, before Japanese conquests. Black diagonal lines show area now controlled by Japs. 


and immediately went to war against 
the Japanese. 

In 1936, communists in Sian held 
a peace conference with Chiang Kai- 
shek. They said it was foolish for the 
Chinese to fight among themselves. 
The Japanese had seized Manchuria 
and the province of Jehol. It was the 
Japanese who must be fought and 
stopped. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the com- 
munists agreed to stop fighting each 
other, and form a united front against 
the Japanese. 

The militarists of Japan didn’t like 
this unity. They feared that a united 


China would become strong. So they 
decided to attack China on a large 
scale and attempt to take over the 
whole country. 

On July 7, 1937, at the Marco Polo 
Bridge near Peiping, Japanese armies 
launched the new attack, and the 
present war began. 

The Chinese army greatly out- 
numbered the Japanese invaders. 
But in military equipment, the Japa- 
nese were far superior. 

China had almost no war factories, 
and the Chinese army was poorly 
equipped. 

The Japanese had trucks, tanks, 


planes, and all the equipment of 
modern war. In Japan itself, thou- 
sand of factories were turning out 
more and more supplies. And the’ 
United States and other nations sold 
Japan the oil and scrap iron she 
needed to wage the war against 
China. 

The Chinese decided to use the 
geography of their native land to 
help them win. They retreated from 
the flatlands along the seacoast, to 
the mountainous regions of the in- 
terior. 

This meant that most of China’s 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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Lockheed Alireraft Corporation 


P-38 IN BACKGROUND 


P-38 Puts That Pistol Down 


As the F-5, She Has Cameras Instead 


The Lockheed P-38 has long 
been famous as a fighter and 
fighter-bomber. Now, armed 
with cameras instead of can- 
non, a new version of the P-38 
is winning battles as “the eyes 
of the Army.” 

The Lightning, because of its 
speed and maneuverability, is 
ideal for high-speed photo re- 
connaissance. Converted into a 
photo plane known as the F-5, 
it paved the way for our in- 
vasion of North Africa. Today, 
the F-5 is “raiding” the in- 
vasion coast, bringing back 
clear and detailed photos of 
Nazi defenses. 

General Hap Arnold, chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces de- 
clares that P-38 with cameras 
has given more important service 
than a P-38 with guns. General 
Arnold says, “fighter planes win 
battles, while planes 
win wars.” 

The meaning of the General’s 
statement becomes clear -when 
we consider the coming invasion 
of Europe. The loss of an air 
battle by our fighter planes 
would have little effect upon the 
success of our invasion. But 
without accurate reconnaissance 
no invasion, nor even a single 
battle, can be launched. 

Photo reconnaissance pilots, 
called focus cats, must reach 
their objectives, dodge enemy 
planes, wade through flak to 


CcCamerta 


get their pictures, and then get 
back to their base as quickly as 
possible. They must do all this 
without benefit of guns to fight 
off attackers. 

Stripped of its guns, the F-5 
is several hundred pounds light- 
er than its fighter twin, and has 
an added speed of ten miles an 


hour. It is equipped with a 
shutterless, continuous _ strip 
camera. Used on low level 


flights, the camera takes one 
long, uninterrupted series of 
pictures. The film winds past 
a narrow slit in the camera, its 








speed synchronized to the speed 
and altitude of the plane. 


There are numerous types 
of camera installations. One 
method (see illustration) uses 


two cameras that shoot straight 
down vertically from a single 
window to take overlapping pic- 
tures. 

Another method, the trimetro- 
gon method, uses three cam- 
eras to shoot a horizon-to-hori- 
zon photograph. One camera 
points vertically to earth. It is 
flanked by two other cameras, 
to the right and left, placed at 
angles that depend upon the 
type of camera used. 

A recco pilot must have as 
much knowledge of navigation 
as the navigator of a bomber. 
He must know combat tactics 
as well as any fighter pilot, and 
then some, since he is unarmed. 

High altitude reconnaissance 
means that both the camera and 
the man must function at sub- 
zero temperatures. Even at the 
equator, the mercury drops to 
almost 50 below zero at a height 
of 30,000 feet. Therefore, the 
camera as well as the pilot, is 
equipped with electrical heat- 
ing pads. 

Haze and overcast are pene- 
trated by the use of special light 
filters and infra-red film. At 
night, cameras are electrically 
synchronized with large flash 
bombs which explode with the 
brilliance of the sun. 





Wide World photo 


CAMERA INSTALLATION IN NOSE OF THE F-5 


PLANE SPEAKING 





By Norman V. Carlisle 


How do planes get their 
names? Here is the system the 
U. S. uses for naming planes of 
every type, according to the 
Joint Aircraft Committee. 

Fighters are to have names 
which indicate speed, maneu- 
verability, fighting characteris- 
tics, or aggressiveness. 

Bombers are to have names 
which indicate size, weight, 
power, range, or destructive 
characteristics. 

Patrol planes will bear sea- 
taring titles. 

Cargo and transport planes 
will be given names which 
stress range and load carrying 
ability. 

Trainers will be given names 
of educational institutions or 
places of training, other than 
the names of military or naval 
establishments. 

The latest plane to be named 
is the Northrop P-61, called the 
“Black Widow” after the deadly 
spider. The “Black Widow”— 
you guessed it — is a night fight- 
er, and a tough baby at that. 


Latest in Nazi aircraft “night- 
mares” is a Siamese twin plane 
which is used as a glider tug. 
The Nazi plane is really two 
twin engined Heinkels joined 
at the wing tips, with an extra 
engine at the joint. How would 
you like to ring that in your 
sights? An RAF Mosquito pilot 
over France did, and promptly 
shot it down. We can hear him 
saying, “Hmm, two for the price 
of one.” 

oO o oe 


Some of the ATC pilots com- 
ing home from the war fronts 
will bewilder us, for they will 
be wearing both the Army Air 
Forces and the Royal Air Forces 
wings. They are the pilots who 
were trained at Southwest Air- 
way’s Falcon Field in Arizona, 
which is really an RAF training 
center. AAF cadets who had 
completed their basic training 
were given advanced training 
there. They received both sets 





of wings. 
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THE QUIZ KIDDER 


B® came away from the telephone 
with a sour look on her face. 
“Weil, that’s that!” She flopped on 
the sofa. “Cricket says that Mr. Slo- 
cum has turned thumbs down on 
dancing after the Spring Dinner. He 
says it would be an inconvenience to 
remove the cafeteria tables — ” 

“I agree. It would inconvenience 
me no end, if I had to help move 
‘em!” Tuck cracked. “Why did 
Cricket suggest dancing, anyhow? 
The class voted to have a dinner, in- 
stead of a prom.” 

“But dinners are dull unless you 
have something to do besides eat.” 
Bib sighed. “Of course, there'll be a 
few musical numbers, but Cricket is 
desperate for some sort of after 
dinner entertainment.” 

“How about a good, snappy quiz?” 
Tuck suggested. 

Bib frowned. “We've had umpty 
nine quiz programs in assembly.” 

“Maybe there’s a new twist we 
haven't tried.” Tuck thought a mo- 
ment. “Hey, how about a quiz con- 
test between faculty and student 
teams?” 

“B-but you know who'd win that, 
Bib objected. 

Tuck had a mischievous twinkle in 
his eyes. “Lemme talk to Cricket to- 
morrow! I have an idea, but it’s 
strictly between the entertainment 
chairman and yours truly.” 

Thinking that she could dig the 
information out of Cricket, Bib 
shrugged and pretended indiffer- 
ence. But Cricket wouldn't “give.” 
When Bib questioned her the next 
day at school, Cricket said that the 
entertainment problem had _ been 
solved — period 


SEVERAL times during the next 
few days Bib noticed Tuck poring 
over the encyclopedia and the atlas. 
Once she slyly asked if he needed 
any help, but Tuck merely grinned 
and shook his head. What happened 
the night of the dinner came as a 
complete surprise to everyone. 
Tuck sat quietly at his place dur- 
ing the main course and the musical 
program, but he ate his dessert hur- 
riedly and then left the room. When 
Cricket announced the after-dinner 
entertainment, she said that a spe- 





cial program had been arranged and 
would be conducted by “that master 
quiz-kidder, Professor I. (for I’m) Q 
(for Queer) Tucker.’ 

With this announcement Tuck re- 
turned to the center table. He was 
wearing an academic cap and gown, 
shell-rimmed glasses and a droopy 
black mustache. The audience tit- 
tered at his comical appearance. 

“Veddy interesting,” Professor 
Tucker commented, imitating Jerry 
Colonna’s voice. “I’m dee-lighted to 
find my audience in a happy mood, 
but tonight I am here for a veddy 
serious purpose. To conduct a scien- 
tific experiment in the field of cere- 
bellics - brains to you! The object of 
this experiment is to determine 
whether the epencephalon — or gray 
matter —is more highly developed 
in the faculty member or the stu- 
dent. I shall ask four representatives 
of each group to step forward and 
answer a few simple questions in 
order to accomplish this experiment: 
Mr. Slocum, principal; Mrs. Mark- 
ham, social studies teacher; Miss 
Retta of the music department; Mr. 
Hedrick, shop instructor; and the fol- 
lowing students — Hazel Wycoff, Bo 
Tanner, Toby Uansa, and Bib 
Tucker.” 

Somewhat bewildered but realiz 
ing that the experiment was in fun, 
the two teams assembled, one on 
either side of Professor Tucker. 

“Are you ready for the first ques- 
tion, Mr. Slocum?” the Professor 
asked. “You will have twenty sec- 
onds. What is an onychophagist?” 

Mr. Slocum blinked and the audi- 
ence howled. 

“No help, please,” the Professor 
warned and then quickly added, “I’m 
sorry, the time is up. An onychopha- 
gist is a nail-biter. No doubt you 
have seen many of them in you 
office, Mr. Slocum! For your consola- 
tion prize, we will award you this 
badge which reads Temporarily Out 
of Service.” 

Mr. Slocum laughed heartily and 
pinned the badge on his coat lapel. 
Then the Professor turned to Hazel 
Wycoff. “Listen carefully, because 
you have only twenty seconds to an- 
swer. How many leaves are in a 
four-leaf clover?” 
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BIB and TUCK 


Hazel had expected a difficult 
question and for a moment she was 
dumbfounded. “Why — four,” she 
answered weakly. 

“Brilliant! Positively brilliant!” the 
Professor exclaimed. “I award you 
this badge which reads: Genius at 
Work.” 

By this time it was evident that the 
quiz was a frameup, but both fac- 
ulty and students were highly 
amused and eagerly awaited more. 

The Professor questioned Mrs. 
Markham next. “Name the only place 
on the face of the earth which has 
no longitude, latitude, or altitude.” 

Mrs. Markham looked as if she 
knew the answer, but she hesitated a 
moment too long. 

“Where the Prime Meridian meets 
the equator at sea level — the Gulf of 
Guinea,” the Professor said and pre- 
sented her with a badge reading 
Quiet, Please. 

Bo Tanner's question was to name 
“something which is 360 feet long 
and 180 feet wide.” He quickly re- 
plied, “A football field.” For his bril- 
liance Bo also received a Genius at 
Work badge. 

When Miss Retta was asked, 
“What do M.D., D.D., and LL.D. 
stand for?” she responded readily. 
“Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and Doctor of Law.” 

The faculty members applauded 
her auswer, but the Professor shook 
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TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ ON P. 10 


The review Victory Quiz on page 10 is made up of 25 
questions on the News Roundup, Theme Articles, and Air 
Week from the April 10-15 to May 15-20 issues inclusive. 
Que stions based exclusively on contents of this week’s issue 
(May 22-27) appear in the second column on page 10, and 
may fe averaged in with the review quiz or scored sepa- 
rately on the basis of 100. 

Teachers desiring additional questions for review are of- 
fered the following 50 which may be used as an oral class 
exercise or averaged in with the review quiz as part of the 
VQ score. In these questions the date of issue appears at 
the end of each answer; thus 4/10 means issue of April 10-15. 
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1. What is Belgium’s only colonial possession? (Congo; 
4/10) 

2. Is Belgium mainly an agricultural country? (No. Three 
times as many Belgians work in industry as are engaged 
in agriculture; 4/10) 

3. What happened to Belgium in World War I? (Was 
overrun by the Germans, just as now; 4/10) 

4. How does Belgium fight the Nazis? (Underground, 
and by turning resources of the Congo over to the United 
Nations; 4/10) 

5. What two main groups of people compose the popu- 
lation of Belgium? (Flemings and Walloons; 4/10) 

6. In what mountain range is the Tartar Pass? 
pathians; 4/17) 

7. What is a dike? (Wall to hold back the sea; 4/17) 

8. What is meant by “reclaimed land”? (Land made 
arable after it has been salvaged from waste; 4/17) 

9. Name some of the islands of the Dutch East Indies. 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Celebes, Ceram; 4/17) 

10. How do the Dutch aid the United Nations? 
chant marine, navy, air force, underground, 
colonies; 4/17) 

11. In what country was the flat-top invented? (U. S.; 
4/17) 

12. Where is the city of Belem and why is it important? 
(Mouth of the Amazon; important as RDC quarters; 4/17) 

13. What does Henry Kaiser plan to do for Venezuela? 
(Build highways; develop power; exploit mines; 4/17) 

14. What party did Wendell Willkie represent in the 
Wisconsin primaries? (Republican; 4/24) 

15. What is the purpose of the national conventions in 
Chicago this summer? (Election of the presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates; 4/24) 

16. What country was made from Austria-Hungary atter 
World War I? (Czechoslovakia; 4/24) 

17. What kind of government did Czechoslovakia have 
from World War I to World War II? (Republic; 4/24) 

18. What was the Sudetenland? (Part of Czechoslovakia 
near the German border, inhabited by many Nazis; 4/24) 

19. What four powers were represented at the Munich 
Conference? (Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy; 4/24) 

20. Who is head of the Czechoslovakian government-in- 
exile and where is he now? (Benes; London; 4/24) 

21. What was Mafia? (Secret society organized by Benes 
and Masaryk to liberate their nation in World War I; 4/24) 

22. What do the Seabees do? (Build and repair roads, 
dams, air bases, etc., in military areas; 4/24) 
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FINAL ISSUE OF SCHOOL YEAR 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic suspends publica- 
tion for the summer. Subscribers have now received 
their full complement of 16 issues for this semester, 32 
for the school year. The next issue will be dated Sept. 
18-23, and will be mailed in time for the opening week 
of school. Teachers are urged to place their tentative 
orders now. See special notice on page 8-T, this sec- 
tion. 

A pleasant summer to all! 


. Joke of the W eek.. 15 











23. Who is Major Richard Bong? (U.S. ace who bagged 
27 planes; 5/1) 

24. Who is Victor Emmanuel III? (King of Italy; 5/1) 

25. Where are U. S. Generals Stilwell and Merrill fight- 
ing? (Burma; 5/1) 

26. Locate the following cities: Ploesti, Odessa, Sevasto- 
pol; (Romania; Russia; Crimean Peninsula (Russia); 5/1) 

27. What kind of government has Spain and who is the 
leader? (Fascist dictatorship; Franco; 5/1) 

28. Why is Spain so dependent upon oil? (Her poor rail- 
roads make oil-consuming truck and motor transportation 
especially important; 5/1) 

29. Why does Spain help Germany? (Hitler helped the 
fascist government into power after the Civil War; 5/1) 

30. Who were the Loyalists? (Those who fought the fas- 
cist rebels and remained loyal to the democracy; 5/1) 

31. Which four countries signed the Spanish Civil War 
non-intervention pact and which two countries violated the 


pact? (U. S., Great Britain, Germany, Italy; Germany, Italy; 
5/1) 

32. What is a fak apron? (Armor-plated apron for flyers; 
5/1) 


33. What was the subject of the aviation conference held 
in London last month? (Freedom of the skies; fair competi- 
tion among airlines of all nations; 5/1) 

34. What materials will be used in postwar: vehicles? 
(Plastics; shatter-proof glass; plywood, aluminum, magne- 
sium; 5/1) 

35. What two countries does Henry Wallace plan to visit? 
(China. Siberia; 5/8) 

36. Where is Sumatra and what happened there last 
month? (Dutch East Indies; attacked by Allies; 5/8) 


[Continued on next page) 
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37. Where is Myitkyina; Imphal; Kohima; Mogaung? 
(Burma; India; India; Burma; 5/8) 

38. Who is the leader of the British government? (Prime 
Minister Churchill; 5/8) 

39. When is his term of office over? (When the people 
desire a change; 5/8) 

40. What two houses are included in the British Parlia- 
ment? (House of Lords, Commons; 5/8) 

41. What is Stabinol? (Powder made from pine tree sap 
that prevents roads from becoming muddy; 5/8) 

42. How are onions used in medicine? (Onion vapor is 
used as a germicide; 5/8) 

43. What is Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s present as- 
signment? (Chief of Nazi forces on the western invasion 
coast; 5/15) 

44. To what larger organization does the ILO belong? 
(League of Nations; 5/15) 

45. Which of the big powers was not represented at the 
ILO conference? (Russia; 5/15) 

46. Which is the largest country in the world? (Russia; 
5/15) 

47. What does the word soviet mean? (Council; 5/15) 

48. What form of government did Russia have before 
1917 and what was the condition of the people? (Governed 
by a Czar; four-fifths lived in poverty and ignorance; 5/15) 

49. What is Russia’s single political party? (Communist: 
5/15) 

50. What is the work of the U. S. Materiel Command? 
(Study of captured enemy aviation equipment; 5/15) 


THEME ARTICLE — CHINA — pp. 4, 5, 6. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In what ways is China both very old and very new? 
2. What do you think of the Chinese saying—when a man 
fights it means that a fool has lost his argument? 

3. The Chinese word for democracy is Together-Peace. 
Is this a good synonym? What does democracy mean to you? 

4. From your study of this term’s Theme Articles, what 
would you say are the chief reasons for which people are 
willing to go to war? 


Fact Questions 


1. How does China help us fight the war against Japan? 
2. Study the map to explain why it is difficult to ship 
supplies to China. 

3. Why do we need Chinese pases? 

4. How did extraterritorial rights of other nations in 
China weaken China? 

5. Who was Sun Yat-sen and what kind of government 
did he set up in China? 

6. List two of the three principles on which the new 
government was based. 


PRESIDENTIAL ROUNDUP — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does the system of national conventions illustrate 
the principle of “government by the people, for the people, 
and of the people”? 

2. What qualities must a man have to make a good 
President? 

3. Is the President of the U. S. important to people 
outside of the United States? In what ways? 


Fact Questions 


1. How are delegates to the national convention chosen? 
2. What is meant by favorite son? dark horse? 

3. How is a man nominated for the presidency? 

4. Name three Democrats who may be nominated. Three 


Republicans. 
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How Junior Scholastic 


Is Used in the Classroom 


Miss Doris Taylor of William Howard Taft Junior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., contributed this week's letter. 
For each item accepted this publication, Junior Scholastic, 
will pay $2. Payment will be made immediately for items 
sent in now for publication in the fall. 

Dear Editor: 

My pupils begin with the first copy of the year by dis- 
cussing the title of the magazine: Where does the word 
scholastic come from? What does it mean? 

What are the differences between newspapers and maga- 
zines? 

What is the purpose of reading a magazine of this type? 

What sorts of illustrations are used? (I am always amazed 
at the number of pupils who have no idea what the words 
illustrate or illustration mean.) How can illustrations tell the 
story? 

We all read and discuss an article or two together. I do 
most of the oral reading, not wishing to interrupt students 
to ask for word meaning, pronunciation, geographical dis- 
cussion, etc. 

The jokes, stories, movie review, letters, and short fea- 
tures are left for “free” reading. The puzzles, too, I find, can 
be done without teacher supervision although, in many Eng- 
lish classes, they have become part of class work. The most 
popular section of the publication is always any mention of 
aviation. 

Social studies classes rely on the use of maps, — especially 
product maps which are difficult to duplicate in adult news- 
papers and magazines. 

One teacher has used Junior Scholastic successfully in a 
Spanish club composed of seventh and eighth graders who 
enjoyed the letters from Latin America and the Good Neigh- 
bor News. 

Another teacher allows tree reading of Junior Scholastic 


.to bridge gaps between lessons when scheduled work is 


finished. 

Still another teacher uses the book reports to stimulate 
discussion and naming of books on subjects related to fea- 
tures in the magazine. This is an incentive, she has found, 
to stimulate further book report reading. 

Yet another teacher guides the reading of the main arti- 
cles and gives the tests as suggested. She relies upon the 
Teachers Edition to arouse pupil interest by participation in 
activities and discussion. Each pupil is assigned a special 
report at least once a month to be criticized and questioned 
by the rest of the class. 

Our best wishes for a successful continuation of the pub- 
lication. 

Yours truly, 
Doris Taylor. 





Answers to VQ, p. 10 

REVIEW QUIZ: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-c; 10-b; 1l-a; 
12-c; 13-a; 14-b; 15-a; 16-b; 17-c; 18-a; 19-c; 20-a; 2l-a; 22-a; 23-c; 24-a; 
25-c. 

1. UNBREAKABLE CHINA: a, ¢, a, c, a. 

2. ON THE NEWS FRONTS: radio station; Sherwood; wolfram. 

3. CHICAGO’S CONVENTIONS: a, b, b. 

4. WHO’S WHO: D, D, R, D, R, D, R, R. 

Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 

ACROSS: 2-China; 6-Allah; 8-arm; 10-silo; ll-am; 12-Al; 13-yea; 15-act; 
16-oil; 17-lad; 18-Va.; 19-I’m; 21-odor; 23-sir; 25-onset; 26-nears. 

DOWN: 1-OPA; 2-Commandos; 3-nail; 4-all; 5-Chiang; 7-Loyalists; 9-Ra; 
10-sat; 14-Yellow; 16-oar; 18-vote; 20-mi; 22-den; 24-rut. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Citizen, Plan for Peace, by Merrill E. 
Bush and others. Speeches and discussion 
from Temple University’s 1943 Institute 
for Post-War Planning. ( Harper, $2.00.) 

. 2 2 

Basic English is the subject of contro- 
versial discussion in Vol. 17, No. 1, of The 
Reference Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. ( $1.25.) 

a 

Typography, dust jackets, dress design, 
cartoons, packaging, and advertising are 
all included in Careers in Commercial Art, 
by J. I. Biegeleisen. (Dutton, $2.75.) 

ee «¢ * 

D. C. Heath recently published First 
Principles of Business, by Louis A. Rice, 
James H. Dodd, and Augustin L. Cosgrove. 
A simple, practical, comprehensive intro- 
ductory course for 9th and 10th grade 
students. ($2.00. ) 

* * 

You'll find the story of Elihu Thomson, a 
great American scientist, and portraits of 
such men as Edison, Westinghouse, Stein- 
metz, and Marconi in Beloved Scientist, by 
David O. Woodbury. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50.) 

- 2s 

Money-Go-Round by John J. Floherty, 
the story of where money comes from, how 
it circulates, what it does, from the days of 
barter to present day mints and counter- 
feits. (Lippincott, $2.00. ) 

* * * 

Thames Williamson presents Alaska from 
the days of the Russian fur traders to the 
building of the Alcan Highway in Far 
North Country. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.00. ) 

* * * 

Selections from the Public Addresses and 
Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt have been 
published by the Philosophical Library 
under the title, The American Way. (15 E. 
40th St., N. Y., N. Y., $1.50.) 


The biographies of thirteen Negroes who 
are making notable contributions to our 
civilization are given in Rising Above Color, 
edited by Philip Henry Lotz. (Creative 
Personalities, Vol. V, Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., $1.50.) 

* * * 


Well-informed leaders discuss postwar 
opportunities in 150 fields in The Return of 
Opportunity, edited by William R. Kuhns. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 

* * * 


Barriers to Youth Employment, by Paul 
T. David, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Study of occupational en- 
trance requirements, seniority, wage laws, 
etc. (American Council of Education, 
$2.00. ) 
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Out of the Midwest, a collection of pres- 
ent-day writing by John T. Frederick. Use- 
ful for literature classes. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, $3.50. ) 

* *« * 


Ship Model Building by Gene Johnson, 
with over 750 diagrams and photographs. 
(Cornell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd St., 
N. Y. 11, N. Y., $2.50.) 

* * ” 

At Ease! 200 hours of fun and entertain- 
ment by Jules Leopold, Puzzle Consultant 
for Yank, the Army weekly. (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $1.75.) 

.* & & 

A Ship to Remember, the Saga of the 
Hornet, by Alexander Griffin. Story of a 
great airplane carrier. (Howell, Soskin, 17 
E. 45th St., N. Y. C., $2.50.) 

* * * 

The English We Need, Book I, by John 
W. Bell, William H. Johnson, Mark God- 
man, and Edna Cotner. First year high 
schoo] text combining composition, tech- 
nique for literature study, current develop- 
ments in communication arts. (Winston. ) 

* * 

What Post-War Policies for Agriculture? 
No. 7 in The Farmer and the War pam- 
phlet series. A report of U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture Interbureau and Regional 
Committee on Post-War Programs. ( Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 5c.) 

* * * 

Our Coast Guard Academy, by Riley 
Hughes. A descriptive and historical guide 
to the Coast Guard school at New London. 
( Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y.) 

ee £2 

Uncle Sam — How He Grew. 150 years 
of American history as recorded in the 
U. S. census. Single copies free to teachers 
on request. (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 

. wae 

The Voice of Norway, by Halvdan Koht 
and Sigismund Skard. Norwegian history 
and literature. (Columbia University Press, 
$3.50. ) 

* *« *® 

The Education of T. C. Mits (The Cele- 
brated Man in the Street), by Hugh Gray 
and Lilian R. Lieber. What modern mathe- 
matics means to you. (W. W. Norton, 
$2.50.) 

a oe 


The Pageant of Canadian History, by 
Anne Merriman Peck. Story of peoples of 
various stocks creating a nation. (Long- 
mans, Green, $3.00. ) 

* * * 

New Zealand, by Walter Nash. Her min- 
ister to the U. S. gives an up-to-date pic- 
ture of his land. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. ) 

* * * 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn, by Carleton 
Beals. The spirit and thought of 24 Latin 
American nations, and their attitudes to- 
ward the U. S. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. ) 

x * * 

Arithmetic or Revolution, by Arthur 
Dunn. A concrete, specific, complete plan 
for the post-war world. (Guild of American 
Economists, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 
$1.00. ) 
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Is it “D-nee-per’’ or “D-ny-per” 
P P 

or *“Neeper’’? 

And what about “‘amenable’’? 


Are you sure how that one goes? 
. *« * 

Well, NBC announcers are... they 

have to be. 

Why? Because the National 
Broadcasting Company insists that 
nothing be left undone to increase 
listeners’ enjoyment of its pro- 
grams ... step up the quality ... 
avoid irritating distractions. With 
that in mind, ““The NBC Handbook 
of Pronunciation’’ was compiled 
especially for NBC by James F. 
Bender, eminent American author- 
ity on speec h. 


This painstaking effort to see that 


How do you 


pre MOUNICE... 


words receive the same pronuncia- 
tion—the correct one—is just an ex- 
ample of the extent to which NBC 
goes to please you. 

Conceivably, each of the millions 
of NBC listeners has his own par- 
ticular reasons for listening to NBC 
programs. 

But, whether it’s the voice of a 
favorite crooner, the jokes of a 
favorite comedian, the music of a 
favorite orchestra—or the correct 
pronunciation of Dnieper (NEE-per) * 
—this nation-wide acceptance of 
NBC programs by millions puts a 
nice point on NBC’s constant drive 
for perfection in “little things.” 

It’s the total of these“‘little things” 
that has made NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


*From ““‘The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation.” 


Stay tuned to the 


America’s No. 1 Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER LISTENING 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues. 
Produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Classical master- 
pieces are played by this world-famous 
orchestra. Carl Van Doren 
preside during intermission 
American Scriptures.” 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. This series of historical dramas con- 
cerning the development of the Americas 
continues with the foHowing programs: 
June 4, The Covered Wagon; June 11, 
Crusaders of the Jungle; June 18, William 
Penn and Religious Freedom; June 25, 
The Palmeres—the Negro Republic of 
Brazil; July 2, Benjamin Franklin — New 
World Philosopher; July 9, Champion of 
Freedom — Jose Marti, the Poet Patriot of 
Cuba; July 16, Poet of Democracy — Walt 
Whitman, the Spirit of America; July 23, 
Educator of the Indians—the Story of 
Noises Saenz; July 30, The Negro in 
American Life; August 6, Victory Over 
Pain — Oswald o de Cruz of Brazil; Au- 
gust 13, Conquest of the North — the 
Search for the Northwest Passage. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m. Tales of life in wartime, dis- 
cussions of current problems, and sketches 
of past taken from fictional and 
factual stories appearing in current issues 
of Coronet magazine. 

Mexican Symphony Orchestra, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. A regular series of in- 
ternational symphonic concerts featuring 
the Mexican Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard until October. Regular conductor is 
Carlos Chavez. 


Listen—the Women, BN, 10:00-10:30 


p.m. A women’s program dealing with a 
variety of subjects. Mistress of ceremonies 


continues to 
with “The 


her« eS 


will be Janet Flanner, feature writer for 
the New Yorker magazine and movie critic. 


MONDAY 


The National Farm and Home Hour, 
BN, 12:30-1:00 p.m. This program, Mon- 
day through Friday, gives information for 
farmers and home-makers particularly val- 
uable to both agriculture and home eco- 
nomics students and adults. 


Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. The nation’s history, past and 
in the making, is dramatized by leading 
radio stage and screen actors. 

Lux Radio Theatre, CBS, 9:00-10:00 
p-m. Radio important 
screen plays starring outstanding screen 
actors and actresses. 


presentations of 


TUESDAY 


Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 6:15 
p-m. Norman Corwin has a free hand in 
producing diverse and new types of pro- 
grams including documentary dramas, fan- 
tasies, musical comedies, etc. 

Report to the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up to the minute news drama, 
presenting interviews and reports by news- 
men and special guests, outlining the lat- 
est events throughout the world. 

Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors. 
Presented in cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 
Invitation to Music, CBS, 11:30-12:00 


noon. Columbia Concert Orchestra pre- 
a varied program each week with 
noted artists as guests. 


sents 


Your Army Service Forces, MBS, 
12:30-1:00 p.m. The official Army Service 
Forces program for women featuring inter- 
views with the women active in the war 
effort and news of our important services 
of supply. 


THURSDAY 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
BN, 8:30-9:30 p.m. The oldest audience- 
participation forum program on the air, 
with discussions of important public issues 
by outstanding national leaders. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with 
the story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence, 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Folk music of the Americas as used 
in the daily life of the people is featured 
in this program of the Inter-American 
University of the Air. June 1, Ballets and 
Ballads; June 8, Carnival; June 15, Folk 
Roots of Jazz; June 22, Sidewalks and 
Skyscrapers; June 29, The Americas Meet. 


FRIDAY 
Victory Gardens, BN, 12:45-1:00 p.m. 
A program for town and suburban dwell- 
where, how 
vegetables and fruits. 
Freedom of Opportunity, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramati: of the 


life stories of some of America’s outstand- 


ers on and when to plant 


presentation 


ing young men. 


SATURDAY 
Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Reviews of books by Professor John 
R. Fredericks, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern 


University. Guest au- 


thors each week. 


Calling Pan-America, CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p-m. A musical series of various Latin 
American countries, presenting songs and 
folk lore characteristic of each country. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, CBS, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Symphonic concerts with 
Eugene Ormandy music director and con- 
ductor. 

Story Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Caesar Saerchinger, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Dr. Allan Nevins plans and prepares this 
feature of the Inter-American University of 
the Air. June 3, The Battle for the Bill of 
Rights; June 10, Doubling the American 
Heritage; June 17, Western Waters and 
Westward Farers; June 24, Transplanting 
the Industrial Revolution; July 1, Yankee 
Clippers and Foreign Horizons; July 8, 
Swelling Currents. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Musical series presenting 
outstanding musical works in condensed 
form, famous operas and light operettas. 








“NORWAY REPLIES!” 


First Official Story of Norway’s 
Heroic Fight Against the Nazis! 
16MM. SOUND FILM FEATURE 








Thrillingly narrated by 
ED THORGERSON 


ALOIS HAVRILLA BEN GRAUER 


Produced under the 


Royal 


Shows in an exciting, dramatic fashion the 


supervision of the 


Norwegian Information Service. 


part Norway is playing in the common 


struggle against Fascism. 6 Reels, For 


Rental and Sale 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 
LAUREL & HARDY Feature 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


These two hilarious as 
Army. One of their 


Sound 


fun-makers are 
misfit privates in the 


best! 16mm, 


Many other Laurel & Hardy Comedies 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 


cational Subiects available for 


rental and 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-22, NEW YORK 19 


19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif 


sale. 
















Wartime 
STORY 


OF A FAMOUS FLEET 



































































Serving Canada’s 





vital East-West water routes... 


O* Canada’s great inland water- 
ti ways, our 71 passenger liners 
i} and freighters are helping in the big- 
i gest transportation job of all time. 









Across the Great Lakes and on the 






i St. Lawrence River, our cargo ships 
i} 
| - ++ along the St. Lawrence River 
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1 are moving mountains of iron ore 
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...gtain... wood pulp... vast 
quantities of war material en route 
i overseas. Our passenger ships are 
' relieving overtaxed rail lines... 





. carrying thousands between East and 
West ... visitors on “civilian fur- 






, across the Great Lakes ) 


















lough”. .. service men to and from 
our camps. 






Whether or not you are planning to 
visit Canada this summer, why not 
familiarize yourself with these fa- 
mous inland water trips. A folder 
describing them will be gladly sent 
on request. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal 






pores 




























LAND OF MY MOTHER—A techni- 
color trip around pre-war Poland. Nar- 
rator — Eve Curie, daughter of world- 
famous Maria Sklodowka Curie. She 
explains the mellow charm of Poland 
before the war, the progress of Poland’s 
industry and her unlimited vitality. 
Available for sale or loan from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 

THE WAR FOR MEN’S MINDS—The 
weapon of psychological warfare, used 
so effectively by Hitler, Mussolini and 
Japanese war lords in their rise to 
power in their own countries, may soon 
be directed against the United Nations 
on a much larger scale as the dictators 
realize their hopeless positions oppos- 
ing the Allies. An all-out campaign in 
this unrelenting struggle for the con- 
quest of men’s minds is the one way in 
which Hitler believes that he can save 
the totalitarian world from destruction. 
This two-reel sound film, available in 
either English or French, is a documen- 
tary treatment of the psychological war- 
fare carried out by the opposing forces 
in the present war. Available for rental 
from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


or from selected American university 
film libraries. 

THIS IS AMERICA SERIES—The 
first four of a series of 13 sound films 
depicting life in these United States. The 
films present the intensely moving story 
of the people of America, its soldiers, 
defense workers, farmers. (1) “Private 
Smith of the U. S. A.” follows a boy as 
he sheds his civvies for khaki and learns 
the details of army life. (2) A tribute 
is paid to American women in “Women 
at Arms” as the film travels from de- 
fense plants and assembly lines to 
groups of WACS, WAVES, AWVS and 
OCD. (3) “Army Chaplain” reveals the 
courageous service of chaplains of all 
creeds on the fighting fronts. (4) Wash- 
ington, heart of the country, reflects the 
increasing activities of the entire coun- 
try in “Boomtown, D, C.” Distributed 
by Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. For sale or rental. 

YANKS INVADE MARSHALL Is- 
LANDS—tThe very latest release show- 
ing action in the Pacific. This one-reel 
historic portrayal records the first con- 
quest of land held by the Japanese be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Princeton Film Cen- 
ter. 








Audio-Visual Learning Guides 
Increase Film Effectiveness 


Combining the best recommended 
techniques in the field of visual edu- 
cation, Visual Learning Guides pro- 
duced by the National Audio-Visual 
Council have emerged as a vital force 
for increasing the effectiveness of class- 
room film showings. 

One of the basic principles in worth- 
while film use is to prepare the students 
for the material to be shown. On page 
1 of each Guide the students are told 
“What to Look for in This Film” and 
become familiar with “Words and 
Phrases That Must Be Known to Under- 
stand This Film.” 

After the film is shown, students are 
tested immediately to aid in retention 
and reinforcement of the visual images. 
The objective questions on pages 2 and 
3 have been especially designed to 
stress important points presented in the 
movie. 

To further increase the film’s effec- 
tiveness, additional activities and sug- 
gestions, listed on page 4, acted as an 
incentive to continued learning. 

The chart at the right shows how well 
the Visual Learning Guides fit into the 
school visual education program to pro- 








duce maximum results with educational 
films. 

Samples and further information on 
the Visual Learning Guides which ac- 
company U, S. Office of Education, the 
Army and Navy, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Erpi) films are sent upon 
request to SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 





HOW GUIDES ARE USED 


1 Readiness is cre- 


e ated. Students are 
prepared for film 
material. 

Film is shown and & 
* visual images are a 


reinforced by ob- 
jective test. 


2 3 Guides become in- 
s ms *centive for fur- 
ther study and 
valuable perma- 
nent reference. 
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Note: This index includes all 16 issues 
for the second semester, from issue of Feb. 
7-12 through the issue of May 22-27. Let- 
ter and first figure indicate the date of 
issue, viz F 7 (February 7-12). The figure 
following the hyphen after the first figure 
indicates the page number. The letters 
stand for months as follows: F (February), 
Mr (March), A (April), and My (May). 


A 

Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address: F 
7-8, 9. 

Admiralty Islands: Mr 20-3. 

Air Week: Hottest Crate in Aviation, F 7- 
10: Pitch Determines Bite, New Mus- 
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Benes: A 24-9. 
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Costa Rica: Mr 13-10. 
Czechoslovakia: A 24-3, 4, 5. 
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DeGaulle, Mr 27-7. 


Dewey, Thomas: A 24-2. 
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Eire: Neutrality in, Mr 27-3; Theme Arti- 
cle, A 3-3, 4, 5. 
Estonia: F 21-6, 7, 8. 
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Finland: Mr 6-4, 5; Russia’s Peace Ternis 
to, Mr 20-3; Other War Fronts, A 3-2. 
France: Mr 27-4, 5, 6. 
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Germany: Bombs on Berlin, Mr 27-3; Flak 
Over Berlin, A 10-3. 


Good Neighbor News: Colombia Declares 
War, F 7-7; Tempest in Tinland, F 21- 
4; “Little Venice” Needs Help, F 28-5; 
Something New in Costa Rica, Mr 13- 
10; Letter from New Brunswick, A 3-6; 
Treasure of the Mighty Amazon, A 18-8, 
9. 

Great Britain: D Day H Hour, My 8-4, 
5, 6. 
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Hungary: Nazis Seize, A 10-3. 


I 
International Labor Organization: 
Labor Chiefs Meet, My 15-4. 
Invasion: Storming Fortress Europe, Mr 
20-4, 5, 6, 7; D Day H Hour, My 8-4, 5, 
6; Allied Bombs Speed D Day, My 8-2. 
Italy: Roads to Rome, F 14-2; War Fronts, 
F 28-3: Rome, Eternal City, F 28-6, 7; 
Mt. Cassino Abbey, Mr 6-3; Cassino, A 
3-2; King to Quit, My 1-3. 


J 
Japan: Prisoners of War: F 21-2; F 28-4; 
Japs Blasted, Mr 13-3; Japs in India, A 
10-3; Japs Cut Off, A 17-3; Japs Stopped 
in India, My 1-3; Japs Blasted in Su- 
matra, My 8-2. 
Jet plane: F 7-10. 


World 


K 
Kaiser, Henry J.: Mr 27-7; Signed Up to 
Aid Venezuela, A 17-9. 


L 

Labor: ILO, My 15-4; Montgomery Ward, 
My 15-4. 

Latvia: F 21-6, 7, 8. 

Letters from Servicewomen: A 10-15; A 
17-12; A 24-14; My 1-13; My 8-12; My 
15-16; My 22-14. 
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Address, F 7-8, 9. 

Lithuania: F 21-6, 7, 8. 
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Manitoba: F 14-12. 
Marines: Back from Battle, Mr 20-2. 
Marshalls: Strategy in the, F 21-3; Storm- 
ing the (picture page), Mr 6-2. 
Montgomery Ward: My 15-4. 


N 
Netherlands: Nazis Flood, A 17-3: Theme 
Article, A 17-4, 5, 6. 
New Brunswick: A 3-6. 


P 


Poland: Polish-Russian Dispute, F 7-3; 
Poland Fights, 7-4, 5, 6; Bielorussia and 
the Ukraine, F 14-4, 5, 6. 

Primaries: A 24-2. 

Prisoners of War: F 21-2; F 28-4. 


R 
Rome: Roads to, F 14-2; Eternal City, F 
28-6, 7, 8. 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: State of the nation 
address, F 7-3; President’s Veto, Mr 13- 
8; Montgomery Ward Strike, My 15-4. 


Russia: Russian Front, F 7-3; Polish-Rus- 
sian Dispute, F 7-3; Bielorussia and the 
Ukraine, F 14-4, 5, 6; Russia’s 16 Repub- 
lics, F 21-5; Finland, Mr 6-4, 5; Letter 
from, Mr 6-8; Peace Terms to Finland, 
Mr 20-3; Reach Carpathians, A 17-3; 
At Czechoslovakia, A 24-2; In Crimea, 
My 1-3; Theme Article, My 15-5, 6, 7. 


S 

Science, What’s New In: My 8-9; My 15- 
15. 

Short Stories and Book Reports: Tic-Toc, 
F 14-9; Guerrilla Girl, Mr 20-10; Yan- 
kee Thunder, A 24-10; Nikolka and His 
Gang, My 15-8. 

Spaats, “Tooey”: A 3-11. 

Spain: Aids Nazis, F 28-3; My 1-4, 5, 6. 

Sports: F 7-21; F 14-14; F 21-14; F 28- 
18; Mr 6-15; Mr 13-22; Mr 27-18; A 3- 
12; A 10-14; A 17-11; A 24-14; My 1-14; 
My 8-12; My 22-13. 

Spruance, Raymond A.: Mr 20-2. 

Sweden: Letter from, Mr 13-21. 
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Tedder, Arthur W.: F 28-16. 

Television: F 7-15. 

Theme Articles: Poland Fights, F 7-4, 5, 
6; Bielorussia and the Ukraine, F 14-4, 
5, 6; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, F 21-6, 
7, 8; Rome, F 28-6, 7; Finland, Mr 6-4, 
5; Burma, Mr 13-5, 6, 7; Storming Fort- 
ress Europe, Mr 20-4, 5, 6, 7; France, 
Mr 27-4, 5, 6; Eire, A 3-3, 4, 5; Bel- 
gium, A 10-5, 6, 7; Netherlands, A 17- 
4, 5, 6; Czechoslovakia, A 24-3, 4, 5; 
Spain, My 1-4, 5, 6; Great Britain, My 
8-4, 5, 6; Russia, My 15-5, 6, 7; China, 
My 22-4, 5, 6. 

They Fought for Freedom: Marcus Whit- 
man, F 7-11; Matthew F. Maury, F 14- 
6; Crawford W. Long, William Morton, 
F 21-9; Thomas J. Jackson, Mr 6-9; 
Clara Barton, Mr 13-21: Walt Whit- 
man, Mr 20-9; George A. Custer, Mr 27- 
9; Carl Schurz, A 3-7; Susan B. Anthony, 
A 10-9; Booker T. Washington, A 17-2; 
Samuel Gompers, A 24-7; George E. 
Goethals, My 8-8. 

Transportation: The Wheel Did It!, F 28- 
9, 10, 12, 13; Wheels and Wings for 
Victory, Mr 27-10, 11, 12, 13; Next Steps 
Forward in, My 1-8, 10, 11. 


V 

Vandegrift, Alexander A: F 14-3. 

Venezuela: F 28-5; Helped by Kaiser, A 
17-9. 

V-Men: Vandegrift, F 14-3; Tedder, F 
28-16; Spruance, Mr 20-2; de Gaulle, 
Kaiser, Mr 27-7; Spaatz, A 3-11; Benes, 
A 24-9. 


Ww 

Wales, Letter from: Mr 13-21. 

Wallace, Henry A.: Plans trip to China, 
Siberia, My 8-2. 

War Fronts: F 7-3; F 28-3; Mr 27-3; A 
3-2; My 15-2. 

Washington, George: F 21-10. 

Willkie: Quits Race, A 24-2. 
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3. Here Is a Worry Bird Watching You... a) 


Here Is a Worry Bird... 


E know you're busy with examination pa- 
pers and last minute odds and ends. We 
know that warm vacation breezes are blowing 
and you don’t want to worry about fall. But 
won't you take just a few seconds to mail us 
your TENTATIVE RESERVATION for Sep- 


tember? 


This year, more than ever, advance planning is 
necessary if you want to be sure that your first 
issue of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is on 
your desk when school opens in September. 
Because of paper rationing, we will be able to 
fill a limited number of new classroom orders. 
Last term, all the orders that arrived after our 


W.P.B. paper allotment quota had been used 


2. Here Is a Worry Bird 
Watching a Teacher 
Who Forgot fo Place 
a Tentative Reserva- 
tion for September... 


up had to be returned. We will have to do this 
again this fall. 


Since, at this time, you don’t know the size of 
your September class, just estimate the number 
of students you expect to have. Within three 
weeks after your first September shipment, you 
have the privilege of changing your order and 
paying only for the final number of copies. 


Help us plan our fall schedule to bring you 
prompt service when your students are eagerly 
clamoring for the stories behind the invasion 
campaign—background material on the presi- 
dential 


election—new short stories by con- 


temporary authors—new student 


features, 
Reserve copies now. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Today’s Classroom Magazines for Tomorrow's Citizens 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * 


WORLD WEEK * 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THERE’S A HANDY 
COUPON ON PAGE 
3-T OR YOU MAY 
USE THE ADVANCE 
RESERVATION CARD 
BOUND IN THIS IS- 
SUE. (NO POSTAGE 
REQUIRED.) 


Don’t have a 
worry bird 
watching you all 
summer. Prepare 
for fall today! 


paren, 
THEY 
SERVE 


WHO 
TEACH 
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his head sadly. “Ah, no! They stand 
for Mairzy Doats, Doesy Doats, and 
Little Lambsy Divey! Too bad, Miss 
Retta, but for your noble effort, wear 
this.” 

He pinned on her a badge reading: 
Danger Ahead. 

Bib’s and Toby’s questions were 
as easy as Hazel’s and Bo’s, but Mr. 
Hedrick drew another tough one: 
“All of the following definitions ap- 
ply to a well-known word of three 
letters: a big man, a lump or piece of 
anything, the stone of a fruit, a pea- 
pod, a small stack of grain or hay, a 
small loaf of bread, a stocky horse, a 
sea gull, a blow, a kind of muffin, a 
wicker basket, a pier or breakwater. 
What is the word?” 

Mr. Hedrick was speechless. He 
sighed and shook his head. 

“C-o-b, cob is the word,” the Pro- 
fessor announced triumphantly. 

“Wait a minute,” Mr. Slocum 
laughingly objected. “You'll have to 
show me that one!” 

The Professor nodded agreeably 
and reached under the table. He 
brought up a large volume of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary 
and proved to the faculty team that 
the answer was correct. 

“However, since my veracity has 
been questioned,” the Professor 
added, pretending indignation, “I 
shall give the complainants another 
chance to compete on an equal basis. 
Both teams will answer the crackpot 
question: Name the Russian rail cen- 
ter near Novgorod which was re- 
cently retaken by the Soviet armies.” 

Mr. Slocum named Kiev but Tuck 
shook his head. “Near Novgorod,” he 
repeated. “Kiev is in the south, Nov- 
gorod in the north of Russia.” 

This gave the three other faculty 
members a lead, but on each of their 
answers, “Pskov . . . Vitebsk .. . 
Gomel. . . .” Tuck shook his head. 

Hazel, Bo, and Toby guessed wild- 
ly: “Kharkov . . . Rostov . . . Orel.” 
When Bib’s turn came, she couldn’t 
even think of the name of a Russian 
city. She shrugged. “Dunno.” 

“Correct!” The Professor shouted. 
“The answer is Dno, pronounced 
Dunno! The students have tri- 
umphed —” 

The Professor had a few more re- 
marks to make, in closing the pro- 
gram, but they were drowned out by 
laughter and applause.—Gay Heap 


LEAD THE FI 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


Star attraction —Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Cool, crisp energy-cereal! 


Choose your breakfast not only for taste—but because it does something for 
you! Delicious, golden-brown Nabisco Shredded Wheat contributes energy 
for work or play. Made from 100% whole-grain whole wheat, one of the 
Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to guard good health. Rich source of 
food energy! And what taste/ You'll smile when you savor the sunny wheat 
flavor of Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
With milk, sugar and berries or fruit— 
there’s a vitality breakfast that’s hard to 
beat; it’s so good to eat! 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 





essential food elements: 


. PROTEINS for strength 

. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 

. VITAMIN B; aids digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 


& =. by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 
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VICTORY QUIZ wars vour 


This week the Victory Quiz is in two sections: in the left column are 25 review questions, 
based on April and May issues. Column on the right consists of questions based on this issue. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Check the correct ending to each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 4 points each, Total, 100. 


1. Jap troops from Burma thrust at (a) Eire; (b) India; 
(c) the Philippines. 

2. By “Low Countries” we mean (a) the Axis nations; 
(b) France, Spain, Wales; (c) Belgium and Holland. 

3. The Carpathians are between (a) Czechoslovakia and 
Poland; (b) Russia and Estonia; (c) France and Spain. 

4. The Nazis destroyed Dutch territory by (a) bonfires 
and picnics; (b) floods; (c) picking all the tulips. 

5. By polders is meant (a) Polish refugees in Holland; 
(b) reclaimed land; (c) voters. 

6. A Dutch possession was (a) Sumatra; (b) Sinatra; 
(c) Serutan. 

7. Former Dutch territory was (a) Yap; (b) Duchy ot 
Savoy; (c) New York City 

8. Arresting gear is a (a) police wagon; (b) device tor 
helping carrier planes land; (c) attractive suit of clothes. 

9. The RDC is (a) Red Cross unit; (b) radio network; 
(c) U. S. and Brazilian rubber development corporation. 

10. Winner of the Wisconsin Republican primaries was 
(a) Willkie; (b) Dewey; (c) Wallace. 

1l. A great defeat for the Nazis in Russia was at (a) 
Odessa; (b) Lhasa; (c) Manipur. 

12. Czechoslovakia was taken by Germany after (a) the 
fall of Poland; (b) Battle of Britain; (c) Munich Conference. 

13. Masaryk and Benes (a) founded Czech democracy; 
(b) played ends for Notre Dame; (c) originated swing. 

14. The Crimean Peninsula is (a) British prison colony; 
(b) scene of Russo-German warfare; (c) western invasion 
coast. 

15. To protest Spain s aid to Germany, the U. S. Govern- 
ment (a) stopped oil shipments to Spain; (b) threatened 
war on Spain; (c) blockaded Spain. 

16. Dictator of Spain is (a) Tito; (b) Franco; (c) Tojo. 

17. Under construction in Burma is (a) a Kipling memo- 
rial; (b) a Kaiser shipyard; (c) the Ledo Road. 

18. For the postwar days, the British people have been 
promised (a) greater social security; (b) books; (c) irium. 

19. Britain’s darkest hour occurred during the Battle of 
(a) El Alamein; (b) Stalingrad; (c) Britain. 

20. ILO delegates met in Philadelphia to (a) improve 
working conditions; (b) raise black market prices; (c) 
attend the opening game of the baseball season. 

21. The Government took over Montgomery Ward be- 
cause Sewell Avery refused to (a) cooperate with the WLB; 
(b) produce tractors; (c) appear before his draft board. 

22. Wewak is in (a) New Guinea; (b) Truk; (c) Palau. 
23. Under socialism, all wealth is (a) kept in the bank; 
») given to rich landowners; (c) shared by the people. 
24. Premier of Russia in 1917 was (a) Lenin; (b) Stalin; 
‘) Trotsky. 

25. Russia’s Five-Year Plan was a plan to develop (a) 
kindergartens for five-year-olds; (b) instalment buying of 
automobiles and refrigeration; (c) heavy industry. 

My score 


(t 
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THIS ISSUE QUESTIONS 


1. UNBREAKABLE CHINA 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 

1. The leader of the Chinese revolution in 1911 was 
(a) Sun Yat-sen; (b) Chiang Kai-shek; (c) Fu Manchu. 

2. The Kuomintang is (a) the Chinese Wall; (b) the 
China Clipper; (c) National People’s Party. 

3. After the Chinese revolution, the new government 
fought and defeated the (a) war lords; (b) Blue Division; 
(c) Luftwaffe. 

4. The National People’s Party and the Chinese com- 
munists joined forces to (a) prevent a rice famine; (b) 
develop power and industry; (c) fight Japan. 

5. The Chinese military strategy is to (a) draw the Japs 
inland to the mountains; (b) never retreat or give ground; 
(c) to fight only on the seacoast. 


2. ON THE NEWS FRONTS 


Check the right answer to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
1. What is ABSIE? 
headache powder radio station comic strip hero 
2. Who is the director of ABSIE? 
Sherwood The Shadow Shad Roe 
8. What product may Spain continue to ship to Germany 
as a result of the recent |). S.-Spanish agreement? 
wolverines Focke-Wulfs wolfram 


. 


My score 


My score 
3. CHICAGO’S CONVENTIONS 


Select the right answer to each of the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total. 15. 
1. What is the purpose of the conventions at Chicago? 
a. Presidential candidates will be nominated. 
b. New Congressmen will be elected. 
2. What is meant by a “dark horse”? 
a. A member of the opposite party. 
b. An unexpected candidate who leaps into favor. 
3. What is a favorite son? 
a. The oldest boy in the family. 
b. A presidential candidate whose support comes al- 
most entirely from his home state. 
My score 


4. WHO’S WHO 


In the blank space betore each name, write a D or an R 
to signify that the man is either a Democrat or Republican. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
— Alben W. Barkley 
—_Thomas E, Dewey 
——Henry A. Wallace 


__Harold E. Stassen 
—Sam Rayburn 
—John W. Bricker 
—_Earl Warren 


My total score VQ 
“Improve Your Vocabulary” appears on page 12. 





if both the review and current questions are used for VQ, cut score for each question in half to make total 100. 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the sports column in the April 10- 
15 issue you stated that the Brooklyn 
Dodgers are wearing green and white 
satin uniforms for night games. I dis- 
agree with you because certain sports 
publications, including The Sporting 
News, have said that the Dodgers are 
wearing blue and white uniforms. 

Robert Ruggles, 
Centerville School, Centerville, Ia. 

Editor's Note: The Dodgers are wearing 
blue and white uniforms. Our sports editor 
confesses that he is a trifle color-blind. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

I would like to know more-about the 
Black Widow airplane. How fast does 
it go and how high does it fly? What is 
its weight, and where is it manufac- 
tured? 


James Dostart, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Bellflower, Calif. 


Editor's Note: The Army has released 
little information on the Black Widow ( P- 
51). It is the Air Force’s newest combat 
plane and had its trial demonstration in 
January 1944. It is being built by the 
Northrop Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The plane is heavily armed 
and armored and is powered by two’ Pratt 
Whitney engines. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

I am writing to you because of an in- 
accuracy in the story, Yankee Thunder. 
In the story David’s uncle drinks kero- 
sene oil. 

David Crockett dies in 1836 and 
keroseae oil was not discovered until 
1840. Even in legends I think events 
should come out in the right period of 
time. 

Katherine Jones 


Charlotte Elementary School, 
Charlotte C. H. Va. 


Editor’s Note: Your facts are right. Kero- 
sene or “coal oil,” distilled from coal, first 
began to displace whale oil in the 1840s. 
This kind of an error, when something is 
out of place in time, is called an anachron- 
ism. 





FINAL ISSUE 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic 
suspends publication for the sum- 
mer. All subscribers have received 
their full quota of issues — 16 for 
this semester, 32 for the school year. 

To all our readers we extend our 
sincere wishes for a Happy Vacation. 


—The Editors 

















IT’S WILSON TODAY 





“My WILSON 
Racket.is as 
much a part 
of me as my 
right arm” 
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You'll like a 
Wilson Racket, too! 


When great tennis stars like Vines, Budge, Bobby Riggs—all winners 
of America’s highest honors in amateur tennis, and all outstanding 
stars in professional tennis—use Wilson tennis rackets exclusively, 
isn’t that a fine tip for you@ These players know what a racket should 
be. They demand the finest in design, balance and playability. They 
help us design rackets for you. Play with one of these rackets and 


you'll notice the difference. 


The name “Wilson” on any racket stands for quality and correct 


design anywhere. Why don’t you make 
Wilson your favorite? You can get a 
model to suit you at a price that’s right. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned are retained on 
Wilson’s Advisory Board. 












Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Ines 
Chicago Plant 






















Women in Tennis 
Leading women tennis stars like Alice 
Marbleand MaryHardwick,use Wilson 
rackets exclusively, and recommend 
them to women and girls everywhere. 
Tennis is a great game for all America 
in this time when both men and wom- 
en must keep at their physical peak. 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





























































INTIMATE 
Vaiss 


of the life of a man 
of action with a flair 


lama tliiniia oe 
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He built ships and broke 
hearts in a way all his own 

. a great guy in a great 
film filled with spectacular 
excitement! 


WIGHAEL O’SHEA 


ANNE SHIRLEY 


Man from 
Frisco 


GENE LOCKHART 


DAN DURYEA + STEPHANIE 
BACHELOR + RAY WALKER 
TOMMY BOND 


A Republic Picture 
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SYNTHETIC QUININE 


Can quinine be made in the labora- 
tory? 

The answer to this question is “Yes — 
and how!” 

The yes was answefed by the German 
chemist Strecker in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The “And how” was answered by two 
young Harvard chemists. 

The use of quinine to treat malaria 
was an old story to the Indians of Peru. 
They obtained the bitter powder from 
bark of the cinchona tree —so named 
because quinine was used to treat the 
Countess of Cinchon, wife of the gov- 
ernor of Peru in 1638. 

Why do we want to make quinine in 
the laboratory? Because today, 95 per 
cent of all the cinchona trees grow in 
Jap-occupied Java. After the loss of 
Java in 1941, our chemists renewed the 
search for synthetic quinine. 

On May 3, 1944, Drs. Robert Wood- 
ward and William Doering, of Harvard 
University and the Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, announced the discovery of a way 
to make the malaria-killing drug. 

Woodward and Doering started with 
a simple chemical substance, benzalde- 
hyde, which comes from coal tar. After 
15. difficult conversions, they rear- 
ranged the original atomic pattern of 
benzaldehyde into the atomic pattern 
of quinine. Then they changed the 
chemical nature of the atoms until they 
resembled the nature of the quinine 
atoms. 





Improve Your Vocabulary 
intern (in-TURN), p. 2. To hold; de- 
ain in port. 
sporadic (spoe-RAD-ik), 
curring occasionally, singly. 
tenant holdings, p. 4. Areas of land 
parceled out to small farmers who work 
the land and pay rent to their landlords. 
For a family of five, the average amount 
of land held is four and a half acres. 
NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Chiang Kai-shek (chyahng kai-shek; 
the Chinese pronunciation is jyahng 
juh-shsuh), p. 5. 
Kuomintang (GWO-inin-TANG), p. 


anal 


p. 4. Oc- 


ul 


CHINA 


(Continued from page 5) 


great cities fell into Japanese hands. It 
also meant that supplies for the Chinese 
troops could not be brought in by sea. 

The Chinese strategy had one great 
advantage. In mountain fighting, the 
Japanese tanks and armored cars proved 
of little value. The Chinese were able 
to fight the Japs on more equal terms. 

By following this strategy, the Chi- 
nese have held out for almost seven 
years. They have killed more than two 
million Japanese. Behind Japanese lines, 
Chinese guerrillas carry on the fight, 
raiding Jap outposts and railroads. 

The Chinese government moved west 
to Chungking. China’s seacoast indus- 
tries also moved west. 

More than 350 factories, including 
150,000 tons of machinery were moved 
hundreds of miles into Szechwan and 
other western provinces. The way led 
over mountainous country, with no rail- 
roads and poor roads. Forty million 
Chinese moved 1,000 miles west, car- 
rying goods on their backs. Many thou- 
sands died during the trip. 

Chiang Kai-shek encouraged the refu- 
gees. “Rebuild the country,” he said. 
“Success is certain.” 

China is rebuilding. Factories- are 
springing up in the interior of China — 
chemical plants, cotton mills, steel mills. 
China already manufactures all the 
small arms its soldiers need. 

Universities have also formed in the 
west — some in mountain caves. Young 
China is learning about democracy. 

China’s need now is for heavy artil- 
lery, ambulances, medicine, planes, 
tanks, and gasoline. 

Since the Japanese took the Burma 
Road, all supplies to China must go by 
air. The Army Transport Command is 
doing a good job of flying materials into 
China by way of India. But this is just 
a trickle. 

If the Ledo Road from Burma can 
be opened, China may receive larger 
quantities of these materials of war. 

Meanwhile, China is receiving U. S. 
air support. General Chennault’s Flying 
Tigers have been expanded to form the 
14th Air Force. 

The 10th U. S. Air Force, operating 
from bases in India, sends Flying Forts 
and Liberators to blast the Japs in 
China. 
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Water Whiz 


Although Patty Sinclair is only 13 
years old, there isn’t a girl or woman 
in the United States who can beat 
her in the 100-yard breast stroke! 

She proved it last month in the 
national swim championships. No- 
body believed she had a chance to 
win — not even Patty. But she dove 
into the water and swam the distance 
two seconds faster than she had ever 
done in her life! 

What makes her feat even more 
wondrous is that eight months ago 
Patty couldn’t even do the breast 
stroke! She was strictly a free-style 
swimmer. And good, too, but not a 
champion. She did her swimming at 
the Women’s Swimming Association, 
in New York City, the most famous 
women’s swim club in the East. 

One day Coach L. de B. Handley 
took her aside and said: “Patty, 





PATRICIA (“PATTY”) SINCLAIR 


you're a pretty good free-style swim- 
mer. But I think your natural event 
is the breast stroke. Want to give it a 
try?” 

Patty was game. In no time at all, 
she won the city championship. Two 
months ago, she added the junior 
national title and last month she be- 
came queen of the nation’s breast- 
stroke swimmers. 

The new water whiz is a tall, blue- 
eyed girl with a nice smile and a 







fund of common sense. She is in the 
eighth grade at Public School No. 3, 
in the Bronx, New York City. Her 
favorite subjects are science, history 
and geography in that order. She 
is an average student. 

Her favorite movie stars are Judy 
Garland and Van Johnsen. She pre- 
fers Bing Crosby to Frank Sinatra. 
Her hobby is collecting picture post 
cards. But she doesn’t have much 
time for it, since she practices swim- 
ming six evenings a week. 

The first one to recognize Patty’s 
ability in the water was a diver 
named Betty Harrison. It was Betty 
who suggested that Pat join the 
Women’s Swimming Association. 
That was three years ago. 

Patty has two ambitions. She 
wants to race Marie Lenk, of Brazil, 
the world’s breast-stroke champion, 
and she wants to become a physical 
education teacher. Meanwhile she 
will continue collecting pieture post 
cards, swimming six nights a week 
and yawning at Sinatra. 

— HERMAN MaAsIN 
Sports Editor 








Have a “Coke” = A thousand miles is not too far to come 
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...or being friendly with a Chinese cadet 


Chinese flyers here in America for training find the little things that bring 
people together—the smile, the nod, the sense of friendliness. So simple a 
phrase as Have 2 “Coke” is an international declaration of good intent. It speaks 
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friendship in any tongue. East, west, north, south, Coca-Cola stands for the 
pause that refreshes, —has become the happy bond between people of good will: 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 










-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” =Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia+ 
tions. That's why ou hear 
Bad Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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The speed of 
Armour’s Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 
RB oe ELA 
A a 

back of a well-hit 


= ae - q 
A, serve or a baseline 
~~ # drive wins you many « point 


The blinding speed 


\ on the court. And it’s the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut which 
gives your shots the speed 
that counts. 

What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 

roved by careful tests in Armour’s plant 

fore they are sold to you! 

And even this year, you'll find your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand aged stock of all 
six Tested Armour Brands! 
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Despite wartime conditions, your deole 


these six tested brands in stock 
GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TIOEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and 


Company 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


LET TENNIS 








KEEP Gace FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 

























Dunlop Tire and Rubber Cop. Dept. 41 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 


























LETTERS from 
Gis tin the lewicel 








This week's letter was 
written by Janet Chat- 
ten Boyt, a Red Cross 
staff assistant “some- 
where in Italy.” Janet 
Chatten, who was on 
Junior Scholastic’s staft 
before the wer, ad- 
dresses her letter to — 





Janet Chatten Boyt 


Dear Junior Scholastic readers: 


From a servicemen’s club in a 
dusty little desert town in Morocco, 
tu a clubmobile in Italy — that's a 
summary of my activities as an Amer- 
ican Red Cross staff assistant in this 
theater of war. And it’s been much 
the most exciting job I've ever 
tackled. 

When | landed in North Atrica, 
American girls were curiosities over 
here. Gls came up with looks of 
amazement and exclaimed, “Gosh, 
do you speak English?” When we 
assured them we did, they'd ask us 
to “say something — say anything. | 
just want to hear a girl talking Eng 
lish.” 

My first assignment was in French 
Morocco where the Red Cross had 
converted the local skyscraper, a two 
and a half story country hotel, into a 
club for soldiers. We had cozy game 
rvoms, reading rooms, a lounge with 
a map of the U. S. on the wall, coni- 
fortable chairs, and a tinny piano 
(the only one to be had in the entire 
village) and a courtyard where the 
boys played ping-pong under a pur- 
ple bougainvillea vine. But the most 
popular spot was the snack bar, 
where hungry Gls could get a good 
American cup of coffee, sandwiches, 
and doughnuts. 

We sewed on stripes tor sergeants 
and corporals, played thousands of 
games of ping-pong, cribbage or 
casino, helped run off bingo games, 
looked at the pictures of wives, 
babies, and sweethearts which every 
soldier carries in his wallet, and tried 
to interpret in our bad high school 
French. 

The unexpected was always the 


rule. One afternoon, I heard a mo- 
notonous little African horn tooting 
in front of the club. I stuck my head 
out the front door and there, sitting 
under the pepper tree in front, was 
the village snake-charmer with his 
pets, entertaining a ring of curious 
American soldiers. 

My next job was on a clubmobile, 
distributing doughnuts and coffee to 
hungry paratroopers just before they 
invaded Sicily. In our clubmobile, 
Mobile Mabel, we jounced across 
the hot Tunisian desert, following 
came] trails to bivouac areas in olive 
groves fenced in by cactus shrubs. 
In those days my clubmobile partner 
and I lived in a tent on the grounds 
of a hospital, and, like the nurses, 
we did our washing in steel helmets. 

We unally followed the boys to 
Sicily and set up a dayroom in a 
bombed building at a remote air- 
field 

Our wost exciting hop was to Italy 
We arrived in Naples less than two 
weeks after the city had been cap- 
tured by the Americans. 

Naples looked pretty desolate in 
those days. The city had neithe: 
lights nor water, and there were 
bomb holes in the streets. Homeless 
people lived in ruined buildings 
along the waterfront. The children 
were thin, pale and sickly, with 
ragged clothes, bare feet. 

On the day I left Naples, a skinny 
little fellow with hollow eyes and 
shaggy. black hair insisted upon 
carrying my suitcase. He looked al- 
most too frail to pick it up. On the 
way to Red Cross headquarters he 
kept asking me for pane which 
means bread. When a child begs for 
bread, instead ot candy or chewing 
gum, he is really hungry. I was sorry 
to be able to give him only candy 
life-savers and 10 lire, instead of the 
bread he wanted. 

That little story is a good example 
ot the biggest lesson we learn over- 
seas — to appreciate the things we 
once took for granted. Clean sheets, 
a hot bath, and a warm building are 
the greatest luxuries we know. A 
fresh salad, some fresh butter, or a 
dish of ice cream is something to 
dream about. 

Every one of us will return to the 
States with thankfulness for the good 
things America offers. 

Janet CHaTTEN Boyt 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the gold star 
JSA button for this week go to Joanne 
Beckenpaugh, Edison Jr. H. S., Ham- 
mond, Id. 


First Draftee: “What did the little 
dog say when he ran through the fire?” 

Second Draftee: “Whee—lI’ve been 
defurred!” 


Jeepers-Creep(?)ers 


The London Telegraph reports this 
conversation overheard in Italy: 
“As I see it, it’s about 50 miles by 
road, but only 30 as the crow flies.” 
“Well, then, that makes it about 20 
miles in a jeep, sir.” 
Eric Hansen. P. &. 82, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Signs of the Times 


Joe: “Mumsicles, mumsicles, 
sicles, 5 cents!” 
Passer-by: “You 
don’t youP” 
Joe: “Nope, mumsicles. Pop has been 


»”» 
drafted. 
Freddie Leofgren, New Windsor Grade School, Il. 
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mean  popsicles, 
























































PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and 
fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 
which closed April 28, 1944 are: 


Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Con- 
stance Taylor, 18 Fairmount Ave., Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Ronald Vande Zande, 1514 No. Olive 
Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 
John Hubbard Beecher, 220 West Wy- 
oming Street, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
C. M. Shelton, 2107 16th Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Robert Perez, Box 1151, 
Jerome, Ariz.; Jeanne Derfelt, 207 So. 
Santa Cruz St., Ventura, Calif.; Howard 
Moses, 211 Martin St., Hartford 5, Conn.; 
Jean Bowman, 4612 Eighth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Doris Ruth Kline, 415 
Wallace Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Helen €E. 
Olson, 64 Zions Hill, Dexter, Maine; Pa- 
tricia Wellbeloved, 1256 Jefferson Ave., 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.; William H. Mor- 
risey, 4404 Richard Place, St. Louis 15, 
Mo.; Paul McCrohan, 24 Guenther Place, 
Passaic, N. J.; William W. Martin, Jr., 
42-10 216th St., Bayside, N. Y.; Mary Bar- 
ber, 1249 Tinton Ave., Bronx 56, N. Y.; 
Margaret A. Smith, 74 Hudson Ave., Green 
Island, N. Y.; Edith Roberts Harper, 6814 
Quificy St., Philadelphia 19, Pa.; Sally Jo 
Spike, 1280 Washington Ave., Chehalis, 
Wash. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct. 
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. One of the “Big Four” of United Na- 
tions. 

. Mohammedan god. 

. Weapon 

. Circular building for storing fodder. 

. First person singular of verb to be. 

. Boy’s name. 

. An affirmative vote. 

. Pretend. 

. Product of Ploesti. 

. Young boy. 

. Virginia (abbrev.). 

. I am (contraction). 

. Smell. 

. Title of respect. 

. A setting upon; attack. 

. Comes closer towards. 


. Office of Price Administration. 

. British raiders. 

. Fasten with nails. 

. The whole of. 

. Number one man in China. 

. Spaniards who fought Franco in 1936- 
1939. 

. Egyptian god. 

. Past tense of sit. 

. River in China. 

. Wood implement for rowing a boat. 

. Opinion expressed by ballot. 

. Third tone ir scale. 

2. Lair. 

. Track worn by a wheel. 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 2-Moscow; 7-cries; 
1l-ti; 12-so; 15-Alaska; 
Nepal; 24-sod; 25-h.p.; 
sleek; 33-Imphal. 

DOWN: 1-err; 2-meet; 3-Ostia; 4-Co.; 5-Odessa; 
6-we; 7-Cassino; 8-in; 13-Okhotsk; 14-Yap; 16-La.; 
17-AMG; 19-redeem; 20-N. A.; 23-Lhasa; 26-pill; 
28-re; 29-eel; 30-GI; 31-MP 


9-ode; 10-garnets; 
18-Iran; 2l-amah; 22- 
27-fairest; 30-gem; 32- 


You, too, can fly a 
PIPER 


.. and here's @ 
new booklet that 
tells you how... 
plus a lot more. 


ou'LL want to fly when Victory 

is won—and it’s easy to learn 
in a Piper Cub! There is no deep, 
dark mystery to flying, as you will 
learn in the new booklet “Piper 
Cub . . . In War and In Peace,” 
which tells you the basic principles 
of flight. 

In addition, it includes an inter- 
esting history of the light airplane, 
it covers the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs and tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. You'll enjoy this new 32- 
page, aviation booklet beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
JS54, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 2.2 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
pts AL Etta) | FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Life — Portrait — Illustration 
Design — Textiles 


Morning and evening classes will be conducted 
from June 19 to Avguy 18. Special 6 weeks 
Teachers course July 11-August 18. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


7093 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y¥ 











Paper makes plane wing-tips . . . Paper 
wraps guns and ammunition . .. Paper 
protects blood plasma... the paper you 
save for salvage can save a life. 
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The Story of 
Norman Rea 


ORMAN REA has given 

electric power to many 
parts of the world. For he directs 
the traveling service engineers 
who have contributed to indus- 
trial development by getting G-E 
equipment in working order and 
keeping it that way, no matter 
how remote the place where it is 
installed. 


Mr. Rea doesn’t travel himself. 
He sees to it that men and equip- 
ment are where they are needed 
at the right time. Roving service 





engineers write, wire, or telephone 
him when they need tools, advice, 
money, or just encouragement. 
He also does their shopping, looks 
after their families, and even 
selects wedding presents for them. 

Born on a farm in upstate 
New York, Mr. Rea, now an 
accomplished horseman, still re- 
members his first experience on 


The Traveler 
Who Stayed at Home 


horseback. His father had just 
given him a horse. He started 
across the fields bareback. He 
began bouncing up and down, and 
with each bounce he slid farther 
back—until there was no horse 
under him. 


The young boy had another 
hobby which he still pursues, 
collecting firearms. Mr. Rea now 
has a pair of brass pistols made 
by an early Scotch ancestor and 
also some 300 other valuable 
guns, pistols, and swords. 


Machinery and engineer- 
ing ran strong in his blood, 
so he decided to become an 
engineer. He attended Clark- 
son College, studied hard, 
but still managed to find 
time for football and base- 
ball. After graduation he had 
to wait his turn to become 
a G-E “testman,” or stu- 
dent engineer. While waiting, 
he was able to take a job as a lathe 
hand, for as a boy of twelve he had 
operated machinery and made 


molds in his grandfather’s foundry. 


Norman Rea is an authority 
on the drying and reconditioning 
of electric equipment which has 
been flooded. He sent sixty men to 
Pearl Harbor to repair G-E 
equipment in Jap-bombed war- 
ships. They salvaged much equip- 
ment which might otherwise 





have been lost. When the war is 
won, Mr. Rea is looking forward 
to again bringing electricity to 
mines, factories, and homes all 
over the world. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 
b.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” News, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


Buy all the BONDS you con—and keep all you buy = 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


968-37-211 





























